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Satire’s my weapon; but I'm too discreet 
To eun a-muck and lilt at ell I meet. 


I only wear il in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, Supcrcargees, Sharpers, and Directors. Pore. 











MODE OF 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT’S NEW 
PETITIONING. 
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{n age as ardent as in youth he moves, 

And with a heart as warm his country loves ; 
True to her weal, as magnets to the pole, 
With constant temper, and unshaken sou}, 
Still on corruption’s trembling host his name 
Valls as terrific as the lightning’s flame. 





OUR opinion of pefitioning for rights is well known. 


‘he necessity of doing so disgraces us as a nation, and as 
individuals, Yet we must do something, and petitioning 
is less dangerous than réofing, although the ministers would 
punish it as severely, if they dare, ‘That the House of 
Commons will ever consent to take seriously into considera. 
tion the petitions of the people for Parliamentary Reform, 
it would be almost ridiculous to expect. Men have some- 
dimes repented of guilt; butitisa very rare occurrence ; 
and one monarch tired of disturbing and murdering his sub. 
jects once obliged the world by the surrender of his throne ; 
but most unfortunately, none other seems disposed to follow 
hisexample; although their subjects are as heartily tired of 
them, as Charles of Spain could be with his employment 
of kingly massacre. ‘The House of Commons is sucha 
convenient repository of power and resources for the trea- 
sury; and the treasury is sucha reciprocal scurce of ad- 
vantage to the majority, that the advantageous connection 
between them, however dishonorable and incestuous, will 
never be voluntarily put aside on their parts. Yet it is 
run tous, that it should continue ; and we must put an 
end to it, if we can ; and the best means must be resorted 
to that remain in our power. ARMS are out of our present 
consideration. ‘The argument of a club-stick is certainly 
as good, though not so sharp as the argument of a bayonet. 
For the present, we can dispense with both; but if the 
bayonet should ’e presented to us, why we must ward it 
offas wellas we can, with our petitions, as long as peti. 
tions will do: but if our rights are not to be restored to 
eur civil and respectful prayers, and the bayonet should he 
held too close to our throats, to feed us with perverted law 
instead of wholesome bread, why the club-stick mst be 
had recourse to, We shall never surrender the tight of 


| opposing despotism, and when «ny one shall avow the es. 





tablishmeut of a tyranny to be his ebiect, we shall not le. 
sitate to remiud him that a Adve has before failed in the 
attempt. 

But our present ministers devy that itis (heir object to 
pave the way fora military government ; and although ne 
man of common sense, unless he expect to profit by it, 
will avow that such is not the tendency of their measures ; 
yet we are bound to believe that the present gracious ad- 
ministration are not aware to what their councils naturally 
tend. ‘They cannot be such cozaurds, as to profess an at- 
tachment to our liberties which they do not feel; and al- 
though it js almost as disgraceful to be the greatest block- 
heads in the empire, it is uot quite so infamous as to be the 
greatest knaves, 

The great leader of the cause of parliamentary reform,— 
and to name Major Cartwright, when that cause is mention. 
ed, is unnecessary, called up so formidable an array against 
the battalions of corruption in our beasted house of repro- 
seutatives, that it was absolutely necessary fo have recourse 
to every contemptible artifice to diminish the eficct of the 
embarrassing situation in which the ministers and the 
borough-mongers were placed, by the presentation of near 
a thousand petitions, accompanied by more than a million 
and a half of signatures. Many were the councils held, 
and many were the stratagems devised to counteract this ex- 
pression of public feeling; and means the most audacious 
were adopted by the ministry to pué aside the question which 
they dare not meet! The insolent Castlereagh, the supers 
cilious Canning, the saintly Sidmouth, the solemn Eldon, 
and the unmeaning Liverpool were ali afraid to meet the 
petitioners for reform; but they were not afraid to libel 
the nation, and they proceeded to avoid the remedy of one 
abuse, by the establishment of others, equally outrageous 
fo liberty and reason, and equally unnecessary, illegal and 
unjust. Reform was called treason by men then actually 
commi(ting treason—for it is not passing an act of parlia- 
ment by a corrupt and inadeguate representation that cau 
legalize proceedings contrary to the spirit of that constitu. 
tion for which our fathers bled, and which aloue is worthy 
of the protection of their posterity. 

The ministerial stratagems suceceded, Tho petitions 
were got rid of, without an answer. ‘They were treated 
With the utmost contumcely by the honourable howe ; and 
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they were answered as the PETITIONERS would have 
been answered by the Ministers—if THEY DARKE! They 
were scattcred about the floor, and trampled upon by men 
who dared to call Giemselvcs the representatives of the pee 
fitioners! Uf sucha circumstance had occurred in any other 
country, how would the pity and contempt of Englishmen 
have been rabed against the patience that could endure such 
treatment from au authori/y that ought to have been con. 
stituted by and for the interests of the parties: who were 
compelled to submit to sach indignities! Our miseries have, 
however, taught us cintion, aad we must proceed slowly, 
but not the less deterimiuately, in the grind cause of the re. 
covery of our freedom, which is now spell-bound in the 
hands of an administration that will suffer no particle of it 
to escape, if any means in their power, fair or unfair, will 
suffice to prolong its captivity.* 

The past peditéons were thus dismissed ; but the PE TT. 
TIONERS, thank heaven, still remain; and the ** oip 
yraur,’? as Major Cartwright was most appropriately called 
by that heartless politician, the Lisbon jobber, has de- 
vised a degad means of again meeting the oligarchy of cor- 





* The manner in vace) the Ministers and their agents have procecded 
and the meats to whieh they can stoop, has been pretiv well displayed 
jn the conduct o their friends, Castles, Oliver, Reynolds, and the Scotch 
torturers of ME Wioley. To this list of sconndrels we may add several 
others who have pot been less active to serve the cause of affected alarny 


on the part of the administration, to sereen a real ministerial aruck ov 
the liberties of the people, Take the following declaration of Cuannrs 
Trarns Aw, which was transunitted for publication trom Huddersticid, 
on the Slstof July :— 

‘* f was examined, on the Qist of June, by Mr. B. In -. Allen, ma- 
gistrate, couceroing the Volley-hall fight :—He asked me af Teoutd tell 
him who Cred first? Ttold bin the cavalry fir’d first, at the Pelley- 
hall Bridge, on the Sth of June. Mr. Alleo told me Twas mistaken, it 
wasagun in Manchester-street that Pheard. I told him it was nota 

unin Manchester-street, it was the gentlemen cavalry ; [owas sure of 
it: but they would not pul that in my examination. When T was going 
te be examied by the grand jury, at York, Mr. Thomas Atkinson came 
tome, andasked me if L would do iim a favour? | asked him what it 
was? He said, he could wish me lo say the mob fir'd first; ; and he bought 
me a shilling’s worth of oranges; and he told me if I did not say the 
mob fir'd first, I should have tour or five evidences against me, namely, 
Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Mr. David Alexander, Mr, Allen the magistrate, 
and George Whitehead tie coustable, Ltold the grand jury the truth; 
L told thein the cavalry fir'’d first, and UT told them the ball wiz’d close 
by my head. They asked me if Lwas not afraid; lL told them T was 
not, TL told them, then, there was about eight or nine of the mob fired, 
and immediately the cavalry galloped of, The grand jury said, they 
was ——, and Jaugh’d. Saturday, the 26th, a gentleman from London 
sent forme, Mr, Liblong, Solicitor for the Crown, [think they call’d 
him, oud he asked me what I meant to say when I got into the Court? 1 
told him Emeant to speak the truth; Ltold him that T meant to say 
thatthe cavalry fir’d first. Ile told me LT was a dam’d lieing rascal, 
aod said Thad bad conversation with Buckley, and he had perswaded 
metosay so. He asked me if I could not as well say the mob fir'd first. 
Mr. Atkinson likewise told me Buckley bad been talking to me, and had 
persuaded me to say the cavalry fir'd first; and, because [ would not say 
as they wanted, Twas never br ought up to give my evidence in the Court; 

and when Linade application to Mr, Allinson, the attorney, for some- 

thing to carry me home, he said he had orders to give me nothing ; and 
Matthew Bradley, clerk to Mr. Allen, said I should be pillor’d, | before 
$ mouths’ end, if L did not mind whut Twas about. And this is the real 
truth; bam ready to attest it before any man in England, 

* CHARLES IERARNSIAW,” 

A Judge, too, on one of the circuits, is reported to have said, when an 
objection was taken to the legality of a panel from which a Jury was to 
be selected, thatthe Law only required an impartial Jury, and it did 
not matter whether it were struck out of twenty-four or less names. 
What motive or right could the Judge have to presume shac the mode 
whiel the law preseiibed to ascertain the imparualbty that i required, 
contd be dispensed with at Ais pleasure ? 
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ruption, without expenge, without danger, ie without 
trouble, that will ring again in the startled ears of thatin. 
famous faction, the peal of reform, with ered, and 
encreasing effect. An old act of Charles, intended tg 
curb the +o- of petitioning ; as petitions to the ining, 
were more eifectual when presented by large numbers, 
prescribes tine no petition should be signed by more th Pe 
ficenty persons: anda large penalty er pup) /sonment 
now exist against all who offend the statute, when the 
ministers decm tiemselves able to enforce its provisions, 
It has been supposed that the bill of rights virtually abo. 
lished this statute, by the declaration of the réghé of peli. 
lions but the Judge ‘'s declarcd, in the case of Lord Ge ‘Orce 
(; ordon, that the right of petitioning was only confirmed, 
subject toits degal restrictions ; and thus petitioners are 
exposed to penalues by /aw, to which, alinough — they 
have hitherto been secured by reason, they may hereafter 
be called upon to submit by force. The ‘laze more pars 
ticularly alinded to + litions to the throne. It was not 
then so fashionable for the pe ople to petition their servants, 
the Commons. But no distinction being made in the daz, 
it applics to all petitions presented to the governmeni, 
Some good however may result frow this apparently mis. 
chievous and arbitrary statute, Since we must pclition, 
we must peiuion with the best effect. We deny that the 
representation is what it ought to be; and coasequently, 
to prevent ae evils, we submit to the pro. 
edings of that pretended representation, we cannot con. 
se se to acknowledge that such a repre: entation. is CONStis 
véionat, or that its decisions ought to be cousidered legal, 
When they are evidenily unjust. The only chance of our 
obtaining a quiet and orderly rediess of the wrongs of 
which we complain, is in con’ inually @isplaying before the 
eyes of the honorable majority of that house, that we are 
perfectly couvinced that they have no right to sit there as 
our representatives, and that we are Pi nl (to blazon 
the turpitude of their offence who prostitute the fornis of 
the constitution into the meaus of giving it a morial wound, 
If the boroughmongers still are determined to serve the 
cause of corruption and despotism, they shall wear the li- 
very of their trade, and be known wherever they appear 
as the robbers of the wealth, and the assassins of the liberty 
of their country. We can badge them while living as ve- 
nal slaves, and gibbet them in death to the execration of 
the country, which their sordid avarice and native mean. 
ness of disposition has so fatally injured, so trauscendanitly 
disgraced, 

Although petitioning could do little towards the redress 
we demand, the ministers and the borough faction HATE 
petitioning. They are not fonder than others of having 
their turpitude exposed; and for that reason, itis a duty 
incumbent upon the country to expose, to blazon, to 
condemn their conduct. /Vhatever they hate, and would 
prevent, it is our duty to cultivate and to pursue ; for 
they are the natural enemies of our freedom, and whenever 
they complain, they dread our efforts to retrieve it. This 
alone should stimulate us to petition. EVERY MAN 
should go to the bar of that house, and tell the members 
that the majority are not the representatives of national 
opinion, but of private interests. [very man who is ent: 





bled to do this, ought todo so, that the reproach may ! 
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Ionger continue to be urged against us, that We are per. 
fectly satistied because we do not complain, It is, how. 
ever, loo much to expect that every man would for his 
dearest rights take so much trouble as to prepare a peti. 
tion, or ra her a remoustrance to the honorable house, 
mhis isan age of luxury, and indolence ; and these princi. 

les flattered aud encouraged by having very little to do, 
have obtained an extensive influence, And notwithstand. 
ing the progress of the fine arts among the brute creation, 
from the wonderful dog to the sajient pig, there are still 
many men who can neither read nor write ; and many more 
that could not fo their own satisfaction, nor perhaps to the 
satisfaction of the honorable house, draw up a respectful 
and decent petition ; and we all know that none but decent 
and respectful petitions will be received by the decently 
and respectfully behaved members of the borough faction, 
who think it very gross to use any such vulgar epithets, 
and indecent language, as to call men thieves, when they 
only steal—liberty—or knaves, for se/ling, what they 
have LEGALLY BOUGIiT—the interests and prospe- 
rity of the empire. 

Besides the honourable honse might call the good folks 
troublesome, who shonld send up éndividual petitions for 
the same thing: and say it was done merely to perplex 
their procecdings, and prevent their adjusting the sums to 
which their salevics ought to be raised, on account of having 
more duty to perform than would be necessary if these 
cursed petitions were not handed in every evening to de- 
stroy the *‘orders of the day.’? Now we must as decently 
as we can provide against all contingencies ; and Major 
Cartwright has discovered a must excellent mode of pro- 
ceeding within the ** metes and bounds” of the law ; which 
will answer our purpose, and we hope the purpose of the 
honourable house, extremely well. The Major proposes 
that we should adopt the course prescribed by the old act, 
and PETITION BY TWENTIES. Thus instead of 
having one thousand petitions, or rather remonstrances, as 
before observed, we shall obtain at Jeast TWENTY 
THOUSAND PETITIONS, signed according to law, 
prepared without dificulty, and obtained without expence. 
No mistake can occur about the identity of the parties 
No sheriffs, mayors, or parsons, need be consulted about 
meetings. No gagging bills can interrupt the proceedings. 
No tumult or evil intention can be alleged against the peti- 
tioners. No ;lea will be left for disregarding them: and 
if our adversaries still refuse to listen to them, they must 
come forward at once, and tell as what is their object and 
design. ‘Then, having reduced them to the dilemma of 
speaking out, we can speak out also; and if they dare to 
tell us they will continue to traflic in our liberties, in spite 
of the remonstrance of the majority of the nation, we— 
shall see what is to be done to prevent them, 

From the pri sentation and reading of Twenty Thousand 
Petitions, with the discussion that must ensue upon some, 
and the conversation that will occur on many, the borough. 
mongering trafic will be continually held up to execration, 
and the business of the house placed in the true light. ‘The 
abuses compiained of are so very shamoful and notorious, 
that the infamy of defending them is only to be avoided by 
putting aside the consideration of them, Two or three 
hundred petitious ought to be presented every night 





fo the honourable hovse, exposing the disgraceful deal. 
ing in its seats, and the wanton sport that ts made 
of its honour by ifs honourable members, By pe. 
titioning by PWENTIES, this may be ellected, and 
this course, if steadily persevered ing must ultimately pre vail 
in rendering even the boroughemongers ashamed of the inde. 
lible ridicule that mast attach to then, aud to their connec. 
tions. ‘The great lords who can stoop to such Little actions 
MAY renounce the substitute for the ieudal system which 
they have found in the corruption of the House of Com. 
mons, and we may without danger or bloodshed, recover our 
constitutional voice in tle legislation of our country. Tt 
is not to be disguised however that GREAT EXERTIONS 
are requisite to carry into full eilect a proposal so simple, 
and so ellicacious, in collecting the sense of the country. 
The House of Commons having cunningly warped an un. 
meaning rule of their own to reject printed petitions, if 
becomes necessary to WRETE THER: and to write se 
many, requires the helping hand of all who feel interested 
in the subject; and who is there, so much a /ratfur to hime 
self, somuch an unjust guardian to his children, who will 
not feel interested in preserving his country from the hor. 
rors of a revolution, in its most horrid colours, which mast 
ensue, unless prevented by a timely and radical reform in 
the Commons’ Ilouse 2?) Who is there, that in such a cause, 
and for such a purpose, would scruple to throw in his mite 
of dabour, as well as his mite of expense? There can be no 
one who would not condemn himself for not taking any 
steps that could lead to such an object as reform, and pre. 
vent such a result as a blood-thirsty revolution, While 
there is yet time, and there remains means to accomplish the 
one, and to prevent the other, let every man take care that 
his personal indolence does not injure his country’s interests, 

‘The form of the petition or remonstrance need be but 
short. Lt should, however, be emphatic and decisive, and 
every petition should advert to such docal circumstances, as 
are likely to encrease the effect. A short form has been tssued 
by the Hampden Club, and has appeared in the Statesman 
newspaper ; from which it is to be regretted that it has not 
been copied into all the journals of the day, that the idea 
may be as widely circulated, as it is extensively interesting. 
But itis the curse of the existing parties, that neither the 
ins nor the oufs are friendly to the cause of reform. ‘They 
both cling to the benefits of corruption, and are determined, 
if possible, to preserve them, The task is hopeless. They 
inight as well hope to restore the abuses ef the Catholie 
Church, and the superiority of his holiness the Pope. The 
shattered fabric may yet, for a short period, resist the tem. 
pest; but the whirlwiad will level it with the dust, and-it 
Shall rise no more, Englishmen can ouly value life, while 
the constitution of their country guarantecs the blessings of 
life. Ignorant of their chains, they might have worn them 
in silence; but they have felt their weight, and all their 
encrgies are now wound up to burst them asunder, and vit. 
dicate the intentions of their glorious progenitors, 

Not having by us the copy of the short petition published 
by the committee of the Hampden Club, we offer to the 
adoption or alteration, of the readers of the Dwarf. one 
to tue purport of which, we trust they will have no reasow 
to object. Let cach man, who bas leisure for the duty, pre- 
pare a written copy, and obtain the requisite number of 
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signatures for presentation to the honourable house; and | 
may that assembly sec, in time, that it can have no real or 
lasiing interest separate from the interest of the nation. 
‘¢ To the Honourable the Vouse of Commons. 

Your Petitioners, the undersigned inhabitants of 
** deeply impressed with the evils that have resulted, and 
** the ruin that threatens to follow, from the injurious state 
** of the representation of the people, entreat an early at- 
** tention to the question of Parliamentary Reform. <A 
‘¢ great proportion, perhaps a majority, of your Honourable 
* House, so far from being the representatives of the people, 
‘fare notoriously known to represent the intercsts of 
*S wealthy peers, or trading borough-holders, or to have 
** purchased seats in your Htonourable House for the ex. 
*¢ press purpose of disposing of them to the best advantage 
** to the ministry of the day, one of whem has been himself 
$¢ Dranded with traficking in this disgraceful barter of na- 
* tional honour for individual interest. 

‘¢ Such a state of pollution in an assembly which ought to 
*¢ be the source of honour, and the fountain of prosperity 
‘Sand freedom, has entailed upon this injured country all 
** the mi: chiefs attendant upon a state of corruption so gross, 
** and a dependance so unlimited upon t! e increased and iu. 
** creasing influence of the Crown; and béing firmly con- 
$6 vinced that a radical reform in the representation, a re- 
*¢ currence to Annual Parliaments, and the adoption of Uni- 
*¢ versal Suffrage, are the only means of preventing a fatal 
*¢ revolution, we ask from the wisdom of the truly Honour. 
¢¢ able Members of your Honourable House, those measures 
‘¢ which can alone restore the confidence, and svcure the 
“© tranquillity of the nation. 

** And your, &c.” 





nw 
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What our ministers will nuw say to the venerable patri. 
arch of reform, we know as little, as he can care. ‘That 
they will say something must be expected. Lord Castle. 
reagh will muster up again his fuadamental features, and 
say that Hf! is *¢ all that is valuable, or honourable, or dig- 
nified in our institutions ;’’ and his friends zz the house may 
Jaugh at him again; while his friends out of the house, the 
spies, aud informers, aad bluodites, may think he ought 





to have included them in his catalogue of valuable articles ! 
Mr. Canning may think it more prudent to ab out himself 


would have performed, had he been present, with ine pacto- 
kean cloquence that gilded over the Lisbon peculation. The 
whole body of the faction may again join ia chorus to con. 
demn our proceedings, and fabricate charges of treason 
against the people at large, to secure the impudent usurpa- 
tion of some two or three hundred. who have fastened them. 
selves upon the backs, that they may the more readily imbibe 





the vital fluid from the nation. All this we expect, and are 
prepared to mect. Let cvery man prepare bis petitions, and 
while we can find honest men enough in the house (o present 
them, we shall, suoner or later, be able to silence an inte- 
rested opposition, that is not more injurious in ctlect, than 
contemptible in motive, and despicable in principle. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The first article in sur last number was fromthe pen of a Corres- 


pondent, and should haye been signed ** ConsTiTUTIONAL.” 
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SECOND LETTER OF BRUTUS* TO A NOBLE STATESM Ay, 


My Lord,—As it has bt enendeavoured to maintain by thedic. 
tates of subservient judges, and the purchased verdicts of spe. 
cial juries, that truth rather aggravates than justifies a libel, 
it is impossible not to feel considerable dithculty,aud appre. 
hension, in committing an article to the press of which 
your lordship is the subject. The uncommented recital of 
your eminent services, which formed tie subject of my last, 
was written under the influence of those sensations; for as 
a simple statement of your actions will always be a censure 
on human nature, J feared that the Attorney-General in 
his well paid zeal for your service, might endeavour to 
prove that it Mée/fedas much as it justly condemn, 
ed you. As the recitalis concluded, f must of neces. 
sity proceed to comment, and here the diticulty and dan. 
ger undoubtedly increase. i might, itis true, coniine my. 
self to an unvarnished relation of your conduct since that 
period ; for the cvents that have been produced in this 
short interval, arc amply sullicient to entail avery toleta. 
ble portion of shame on you; but I leave this to the wore 
durable pen of the historian. © may at some future time 
produce asketch which may form the subject of a lasting 
engraving, Those who possess much greater a‘iinosi'y 
against you than I consider you worthy. of. would require 
uo other revenge than that of seeing recorded the trausac. 
tiousof the last month tn which you have been concerned, 
Your connexion with those demons in buman fortis, whe 
live by the legal murders of the unfortunate berg. whom 
they allure and betray, will fll one of the blackest pres 
in the history of human deprasity.,. Pie mencs of Oliver, 
Revnolds, Castles, and yourself will be Giseparably asso. 
ciated in eternal disgrace. It was my isteation to pena 
complim ut of condolence to you on the failuic of heir 
michinsetions inthe Jate instances, and on the univer-al 
abhorrence in witch your fi (ends are nov held. bet a wo. 
m.ni’s reilectton induced me to abecdua tay design.  Lour 
failure im any measure cat of that bous:, where tho mejo- 
rity of corr ption I> always at your back, excites mo sete 
prise ; and perhaps searcely gives you greater uneasiness 
than would the execution of a few dowen siarying v etches 
for stealing bread. You kKuow by experience that itis al- 
most an inevitable cons. queiuce 3; and besides, my lord, the 


' " , concerrence of a few honest and independent men could 
from the discussion, as before, and talk of the wonders he | 


sive you no satisfaetion, except, indecd, from its novelty, 
The immoveable iafasiy which ts heaped upon them, will 
only render them more ‘ear toyou, Yoursympatiietic at 
tachment will increas: s+) due proportion with the enorialy 
of their guilt, and the actestation th excite. It is pers 
fectly natural for you to defend and rotect every mise 
ereant who has betrayed. or ts willing tu betray his coun- 
try. If he is stigmatized as a discrace to human nature, if 
he is an outcast among the good, the stronger will be his 
claims upor you. briece fore applaud highly the ardent 
defences which you have made for your friends, the //ood- 
ites. They. were as perfectly in charaeter as tly absurd. 
ties of which they were con. osed. Indeed, Lalways mea- 
sure your loreship’s zeal by your absurdities. And when 
in the same breath you jus‘ified the appointment of one cei 

* We are requested by one cor esponient to stete that-hie future 
letters will beor the signature of LUCIUS; asa writer inthe Indepen 


dant Whig adopis the signature of BRU TUS, from whom Be wishes to be 
distinguished, 
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yicted Hibcller to a situation of the highest trast and In Pors 
tance, and vilived an honorable meaiber for produciie ine 
coutestible orools of baseness and cracls, 


becagee they 


might have been pro sured from another convicted Inbeller. 
oo 


L smiled at the consistency Which you tavariabts proserve va 


error and in folly oat). This aosurdity is very similar to 
one whics you coummitied a shoit time since, thy nouoring 
Sir Francis Bardect with are roach ter assochibay wici 
low company, Whicn you said bad, fount d . not de. 
teriora.cd Wis great taleuts. roe you. wiio apoecar to 
have selectea youre associates From the refuse . Ie de ae 
mous, thi. w is Stasul tly baspy. Phe only purtof this 
censere Which does cot zive me, aad perhaps ciaraiso, the 
hizhest y asic: ion. is Guat im worca vow rae ota. May 
heaven forpid that the great snd goua prrio, shoald ver 
Comiit av act that inay deserves jour approbittion. Long, 
Jong. may be continue to doserye your cmutty aud the love 
of every Nonest mai. | Poke comenany & Waa my ford his 
most Bicier ens vies never could justly charge dia with 


keeping the compary of suchen as 
Castics, or 4 seaut Wao ts 
with yor friend hip. L cannot bat that, lik 
manly Benuett, he would scora to debase the high reputa ion 
he tas so nobly seecared, by sitting even ia a coumi.tee 
room wiih you, 

If you had one spark of honest saame in your compost. 
tion, how comfempivie even tn your own eyes must you 
appear, “Phis stasguiar fatality is attached to every politi- 
cal measure in which you are concerned ; that if you suc. 
ceed, itis by the imeags of corruption alone, and ‘he ex. 
but the corrupt infallivly awaits you; 
iy pursue 


aQovnver 


tlie 


gurseah. Or Of ain’ unas 


donhbt 


ecration of al! 
and af you fail, coutempt and scorn inexoralssy 
you. If an obscure individual is prosecuted by you, or 
by your minions, the nation uranimous!, espouses tis caus 
With aidor, for itis notorions chat your animosity is only 
excited b, virtue, by patriotism, or bo taleats; but if on 
the other Gand) you raise an adventurer from tho dast, he 
universally dcte ted, for the people will not believe that 
you would elevate any other than a kaave, an apostate, or 
apesjurcdsov. Your interests arcnever identilicd with those 
of the councry, Youre otiticak society is contuuiaation ; 
your political patronmice disgrace; your political friendship 
infamy. ‘Phe living comment on hese assertions is your wor. 
thy master, [Te commenced tire per formanes of his high func. 
tions under the most auspicious civcum tances, Whenever 
he appeared, hope exulted, and blessings were showered on 
him in advance, for the beacfits expected feom his govern. 
ment. The errors of his youth were sereened by the pie. 
ture that expectation drew of his marhood. He was pitied 
by all who loved him (and who did not then love him ?) 
because he could not, with a ‘ue regard to decency, discard 
you. To what have youreduced him? with those insidious 
arts, (always incompaable with <r amiss of character) 
which have hitherto distingei hed you, you flattered and 
encouraged voluptuous habits, itto imdolence, and im). ci- 
lity; you nursed the thougitiess prodigalitvy of a young 
prince, isto the boundless ex.ravagance of an evstern mon. 
arch. You then became necessary to him, He wanted a 
Mivister who would take all the cares of government from 
him, and perhaps he knew that scarcely a mao but yourseli 
would tear with remorseless exaction the hard earned sav. 
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Tyde 


. . e @ acs xp... Pe nen 
ines of frurzalify, or the bitter wiges of fainting industry, 


The whis. 


reve 


ty» sygrge the bloated mammoth of extravazat 
pee of disappointment was then magnified tnto the murmur 
of coproach, and you asserted that a standing army of mere 
cenaries, was a better security for himself and his domi. 
nigns thas the grateful afections of a loyal and dutiful people. 

Liook with Jess regret on che suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, than with contempt on the man who is thus 
obuged te confess, that for his own security it is absolutely 
neeesstry to deprive a whole people of theirs, Although 
you have egregious!y failed to , rove that a necessity for the 
deprivation ef our liberties extsts, you have clearly betray. 
ed your fears that a dreadful convulsion may be expected. 
L shall provably incur censure foe declaring that it is to me 
a matter of unfeigned regret that there has becn so little 
‘sion of the constitution, Tf our pos. 
we have surren. 


q@,® 
wte 


cause for his sudver 
terity ssould ever recover the rights that 
dered, how will they despise their degenerate fathers for an 
unresisted submission to a being like you, L cannet bat hope 
howey v that they may have cause to applaud us for the re. 
deserved punishment which 
Brutus, 


—, 
—_— ti 


OF THE 


ory of them, and for the long 


weaniic edupon he aithor Of our niuiserics, 


TRiALS FOR sabIrlOoN—CONDUCE 
JUDGES IN SCOTLAND. 

tna former number, you made sume remarks on the 
speeches of the Justices at the tialot Andrew M’ Kinley 
mn Kdinburgh; and those remarks aypcared to me toindi. 
cate Cuvasiderable surprise at many expressions which then 
fell from the Lords Jus ices. The following observations 
on some pecilarities of the Scotch Laws regarding persons 
placed in the situation of M’ Kinley, will, DT think, a coant 
or these parts of the trial which ap; eared so remarkable, 
Ve some part of your surprise at the language of 

tie fucges, cenerated by your English aabits. 

Po isa trvth occupied by the experience of ail ages, that 
lawyers. when called onto speak from tie general spirié 
of their Jaws, have invariably leaned, in their declaration 
of such general spirit, fo the side of those in power. And 
thismay be easit, accounted for. Persons who have gone 
successfully th.ough the discipline of a scholastic education 
always bring away with thema habit of applying on all 
occasions their rules of argument, of reducing every dispu. 
ted point that comes in their way toa certainty, and rely. 
lag implicitly on the conclusions which they have once 
formed. And, hence, the judgments of such people on 
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Pthe common affairs of life, of which they have few ideas, 


but on which they form positive conclusions and adhere to 
them as toa rock, are proyerbially erreneous. This dogmat.- 
ical spirit gradually wears offin most persons by intercourse 
with the world. But the professional habits of lawyers 
are rather calculated to strengthen it, especially if their 
law have a language filled with terms neither derived from 
the language vor expres-ive of the manners and transac. 
tions of the people, and intelligible only to its professors, 
This peculiar language habitually spoken eflectually sepa. 
rates he lawyer, strengthened and growing in all his nare 
row scholastic babits, from his fellow citizens, and esteanges 
him from their habits and feelings. | bo discassing questions 
which relate (to Governinent this dogniatical spiritof scholars 
naturally comes tuto exercise. They have long been accus. 
tomed to yicld implicit obedience to masters; and they 
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have benefited by submission, 
in the world; that those 
be wiser, and that 


They imagine it isthe same 
who are placcd in authority must 
all others onzht to obey ‘or their own 


benefit. ‘These opinions so natural to uiexperienced con- 
fiding youth are efiectually contirmed in lawyers. Tu their 


pursuits they meet with nothing that can undeccive them, 
nothing that is vot calculated to confiim their opinions. 
They contract a fondness for that system on which all their 
attention has becn bestowed, and they love to think and 
make others think that it cannot be improved, They can. 
not bear to be told that it has faults, because they imagine 
that every one must see it in the same light in which they 
see it. Henee, when, on their reaching the bench, they 
are called upon to speak from the general spicitand govern. 
ing principle of their laws, they have been found uniform. 
Jy to declare that the form and administration of Govern, 
ment were best as they were, and that no one could avoid 
perceiving this, or honestly wish to alter cither. And this 
language of theirs has always continucd the same in the 
midstof the most crying abuses, and up to the very peiiod 
of reform. This general inclination of Judges towards 
personsin authority will be more injurious to political liber. 
ty, where the forms of procecding and rules of interpreta. 
tion adopted by the law are in their nature favorable to ar. 
bitrary power, 

Now, they are so in the law of Scotiand. For, taking 
thé Roman civil law for its foundation, it has framed to 
itself a language intelligible only te its profe ssors after years 
of labour; and from the same compilation of imperi: al des- 
potisin, it has alopted forms of proceeding und rules of 
interpretation calculated to strengthen unduly the hand of 
power, and to oj; pose obstacles to the fair defence of a 
person accused, 

The accused before his trial, is interrogated by a 
Magistrate as to all the facts which his accusers intend to 
prove against him; his answers are taken down in writing, 
and read against him oa the trial This practice which has 
obtained in all those countries where the civil law Las been 
received as the model for proccedings, was origiually accom. 
panied by torture. It is the distinguished glory of the Kn. 
glish law, that it never admitted either the torture or the 
inquisitorial examination of persons accused. Onthe con. 
trary, those who have spoken in its language, have always 
reprobated the practice, and have never received even a 
voluutary confession but with regret, and thisis also the lan. 
guage of reason. Itis wishing to confound all relations to 
require that aman should be, at the same time, both accuser 
and accused. (Beccaria dei delittie dells penes. 12.) Where 
the evidence against the accused is full and convincing, his 
examination is superfluous. Where the testimony of wit. 
nesses does not prove his guilt; that is where the probabill- 
ty is on the side of innocence, it is unjust. For the accu. 
sers will interrogate him only as to those circumstances 
from which they infer his guilt; and any declaration of in- 
nocent intentions or exculpatory circumstances with which 
he may qualify his answers, cannot avail him; because his 
own declarativy, tho’ «evidence against him, yet is no proof 
of circumstances in his favour, And any declaration of 
explanatory or exculpatory circumstances only prepares 
his accusers to meet his defence on the trial. ‘This practice, 
besides its injustice to the accused, operates also to the 
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prejudice of the administration of justice. For, by accu. 
sing several persons of the same criminal acts, by putting 
interrogatories to each of them, and comparing theig 
answers, the accusers are enabled toselect their objects for 
prosecution, to collect evidence against them, with the 
certainty of success. It was in the exercise of this prac. 
tice that C ampb ell was selected as witness against M’Kinilay ; 
and had the sheriff substitute who interrogated hin m anaged 
the oifer of reward a little more adroitly, his purchased 
testimony would have been received to effect the condem. 
ation of the prisoner, 

2. [tis required, that the person accused should pre. 
vious to the trial, communicate in writing the substance of 
his defence, with a list of the witnesses intended to be ad. 
duced in exculpation; a rule which is calculated only to 
impose restraints on the defence of the accused, by forbid. 
ding him the introduction of any matter, or the calling of 
any witness not mentioned in his list and written defences, 
without aitlording any aid to the due administration of justice, 

3. Before the Jury are sworn, the Judges always consi. 
der the relevancy of the libel. That is, they c ynsider whe. 
ther ali the charges contained in the libel (a term borrowed 
from the civil law and synonimous with oursindictment) if 
proved amount in flaw to any crime, Tf they find the libel 
not relevant, then it is not sent toa Jury. But if they 
find the libel relevant, the Jury consisting of 15, are imme. 
diately sworn, and the trial proceeds. 

The practice of considering the relevaney of the libel 
previous to the trial, seems to be founded on this reason ; 
that it would be needless to swear a Jury and adduce before 
them proof of circumstances which dv not amountin law 
toany crime. ‘This is indeed, a good reason for not send. 
ing to trial a libel that is not relevant, which may be com. 
pared (o the throwing ont of a bili by au English Grand 
Jury. If the relevancy of the lihel, like the finding or not 
finding of bills of indictment by an English Grand Jury, 
were considered by men sworn to secrecy as to what passes 
before them, and having no concern with the trial of the in. 
dictment, no objection could be made to it. But, as it is 
now considcred, whenever the Judges find the libel re. 
levant to infer the pains of law, the practice is attended 
with these inconveniences. The Judge in delivering his 
opinion on the relevancy of the libel, is necessarily led to 
speak of the conduct ascribed by it to the prisoner, and 
this is generally done in language strongly condemning 
the prisoner’s conduct ;---condemning before trial! The 
office of the Jury is thus anticipated ; nothing is left them 
to judge of but the credibility of the witnesses ; and instead 
of trying the prisoner, as an Luglish Jurydo, they are at 
best mere witnesses who stand by on the part of the people 
to see that justice is done to one of theic number. These 
inconveniences appeared flagrantly in the trialof M’ Kinley. 
It was in discussing the relevancy of the libel raised agaiust 
him, it was before the trial commenced, that those expres- 
sions, those projudgments against the prisoner escaped 
from three of the Justices; and then it was that Lord 
Gillies expressed his dissent from them on this point, in a 
discourse which claims the admiration and the gratitude of 
every lover of enlightened learning, and liberal and manly 
sentiment. 

Asa further example of the effects produced.on the mind 
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by habituating it to these proceedings, and as an instance 
of a Judge speaking from the general spirit of the laws of 
Scotland, [ shall quote the charge of Robert M’Queen, 
Esq., then Lord Justice Clerk on the trial of Thomas Si uir, 
for sedition, 31st August, 1793 

‘This Gentlemen is the question for your consideration. 
—Js the panel (prisuner) guilty of ** sedition or is he 
not 2” 

‘* Now, before this question can be answered, two things 
‘(must be attended to that require no proof, First, that 
‘6 the British constitution is the best that ever was since 
‘‘ the creation of the world, and it is noi possible to make 
“it better. For, is not every man secure? Does uot 
‘every man rea; the fruits of his own industry, and. sit 
“ safely under ius own figetree? The next circumstance is 
“that there was aspirit of sedition in this country last 
“ winter. which made every good man uneasy. And | 
* coincide in opinion with the masier of the grammar school 
** of Glasgow, (a witness) the propriety ot whose senti- 
“ments | must own struck me very forcibly when he said 
‘that he had cold Me. Muir that he thought: proposing a 
‘reform was very ili-timed.’? Very ill-timed, indeed, 
with reference to any chance of success! ** Yet Mr. Muir 
‘Shad at that time gone about among ignorant country 
* people, making them forget their work, and teiling them 
** that areform was alsulutely mecessary for preserving 
“their liberty, which if it had not been for him, they 
‘* would never have known ‘vasindauger, [donot doubt put 
** this will appear to you, gentlemen, as well as it does to 
‘* me, to be sedition.’”? ‘To tell the people that reform is 
necessary, is sedition 5 first, because proposing a reform is 
ill-timed, secondly, because the British constitution is the 
best that was ever since the creation of the world, and itis 
not possible to wake it better. ‘To ask for Mr. Muir, or any 
other one else, the liberty of forming their own opiuions on 
these two points, is a demand too unrea:onable to be made 
by any bui those who are sure to coincide with the Lord 
Justice Clerk. 

The Judge then proceeds to comment on the prisoner’s 
conduct, and mentions his going to France. ‘* And what 
** could he do in France at that period?) And he pretends 
‘Sto have had intluence with those wretches, the leading 
**men there, And what kind of folks are they ? A set of 
“miscreants, I never liked the French all my days, but 
**now I hate them.” Excellent reasoning! The Lord 
Justice Clerk hates the French now ; therefore it is sedi- 
tion to associate with them. And he never liked them; a 
fair warning to all his countrymen against forming such 
associations, 

** He has brought a number of witnesses to swear to his 
** good behaviour, respect for the cowstitution, recom. 
% mending peaceable measures, and petitioning parlianent ; 
but, you, will judge how far all that will operate in his 

‘favor, when set in opposition to the evidence agaiust 
Shim.” 

‘* Mr. Muir might have known that no attention could 
“be paid to such a rabble as he harangued. What right 
** had they to representation? He could have told them 
* that the parliament would never listen to their petiiion, 
* How could they think of it??? Hlow indeed! °° A go. 
‘S vernment in every country’? (a bold assertion) ** should 
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‘¢ be just like a corporation: andin this country it is made 


‘Cup of the landed interest, Wilicit ALONE HAS A RIGHT TO 
‘oRE REPRESENTED. AS for the rabble who have nothing 
‘* but personal property, what hold has the nation of them ? 
‘* What security for the payment of their taxes?) ‘They 
“may pack up all their property upon their backs aud 
** leave the country inthe twinkling ofaneye. But landed 
‘¢ property cannot be removed.”  Llow true in principle ! 
How conclusive in argument! Flow clegant in expression ! 

Itis impossible to account for such sophistry, such pue. 
rile declamation finding their way into the charge of a 
Judge ina country where literature is so bighly cultivated, 
otherwise than by ascribing this effect to the tniluence of an 
habitual and conlined conversatign with a system of law, 
whose forms, and principies, aud spirits are inimical to ra. 
tional liberty, onamind accustomed to regard all its own 
conclusions as the standards of truth. That principies 
Which produced such elects may be exploded, that suck 
practices may be discontinued, must be the wish of every 
one who adinires the English laws, to the spirit of which 
they are so repugnant; of every one who reflects thata 
despotism exercised by caprice, or an occasional exertion 
of force confessedly illegal, where the wrong is always 
open and glaring, is uot so bad as a state in which the 
forms and the principles of law yoin to destroy all that li. 
berty has most valuable, and to remove all that despotism 
has most odious, 

Mutivs. 





SPECIAL JURIES. 





To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Special Juries were first introduced or sanctioned by a mere Rule of 
Court,* (and of the bardships of some Rules of Court T need not com- 
plain,t sutlice it to sav they are not Jike our constitution--© pliable,’’) 
inthe reign of William, upon trials at bar only, (which is a trial resorted 
to in extraordinary dificult cases, before the four Judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench at Westminster hall, as is (he case at present with 
State prisoners) and in tntricate civil cases of great consequence, such as 
the sanity or insanity of a testator, aod the validity of a will made during 
a doubthal period, upon which pice cases, and uader such extreme cir- 
cumstances, the Court would, on heartng of both parties and by consent, 
make a rule, upen an allidavit of the facis, fora Special or more intel- 
ligent Jary than the generaliiy ot Jurymeo are, tHlowever, our anees- 
tur-, even incivil proceedings, started at Gis alteration of the law of the 
land, and very early Pfind a case? wherein a cule baving been made for 
a Special Jury on a contested debts; the defendants Attorney would 
not atiend belove the secondary to strike out twelve, upon which the 
secondary and the piaiuuth’s Attorney alone name the whole 48, asd 
the defendant moved the Courtto setaside this nominations and as the 
defendant had not cousented to this nomination, although be had con- 
sented toa rule for that purpose, the Court, tn that case, were oblige. 
to imake a rule fora new Special Jury to be stiuack; aud to prevent the 
necessity of the con-eut of both parties to a Special Jury im future, the 
Court nade a standing rule, authorising the secondary of the Court to 
appear for the defendant aud strike out twelve for hin. Special Juries 
were seldom known or resorted to even in civil cases vol the rerca cf 
is late Maycostv, and even then a rule tora Spectal Jurys could rot be 
obtained trom the Court but under particular eircumstaneces, founded 
Upen an allidavit of the facts and a heartog of the case ; besides it was 


* 1 Salkela’s Reports, 105, Rule Trinity Term, 8 William, 
+ Cochrane’s case,—vew trial refused by absence of another de'cu- 
dant, and the prisoner compelled thereby to do an impossible act, 

t Cited in Todd's Practice, titite Special Juries. 

4 LSalkeld’s Reports, 400. 
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doubted, evéa after such formalities, whether the Court had power to 

rant it without the consent of the defendant, in cousequence an Act of 

arliament || was obliged to be passed, for the Courts at Westminster 
only, upon a motion of ‘* either plaintiff or defendant, in avy action, 
** cause, or suit whatsoever, pending in said Courts, to order and appoint 
** a Special Jury for the trial of any issue joined, triable by a Jury of 
** twelve men, in sach manner{ as Special Juites have been aud are 
** usually struck upon trials at bar’ only. 

Since this statute no affidavit of extreme circumstances, consent of the 
parties, ora hearing of the case has been required; it has become a mere 
matter of course, for on either party paying a counsel half-a-guinea, a 
Special Jury is obtained, and it thus enables a villainous debtor, in civil 
Cuses, todelay a judgment ezainst him for six months longer than it would 
by acommon Jury, and puts the plaintiff to an enornious additional ex- 
pense. What the effects of a Special Jury generally are in criminal 
cases,** in which L include libels, all your readeis know, and they 
equally are aware that the master or secondary, who nominates the 48 
Special Jurymen, is appointed by the Crown. «1 leave it to the publics 
to draw their own inference, and compare it with the practive in a late 
case, (J. and L. Huut’s), where the Attorney-general refused proceed- 
ing to trial when a sufficient number of Special Jurymen did not attend, 
and the subsequent case of Wooler, and the noble epinion of the com- 
mon-Jurymen., Lam not aware of any Act of Parliament authorising a 
Special Jury in criminal proceedings, and I apprehend thatthe practice 
is founded on the general tvords in the Act ef Parliament above quoted, 
** any issue joined triable by a Jury,” but if you take the whole of the 
sentence, ** in such manner, &c.”’ I think it can only be eonstrued to 
extend to intricate trials before a single Judge at Guildhall, or on the 
circuit in civil cases, in bbske manner as such trials could be had at West- 
minster Hall before the four Judges. 

I think L have thus shewn that Special Juries are of modern invention, 
and applicable to to intricate civil cases ; indeed, you may recollect Sir 
francis Burdett’s speech, delivered at a public meeting about two years 
ago, where tie quotes— 

** Of times when 
And Special Juries were unknown.” 

We know the evilof the practice and have to aittempta remedy, The 
public call upon nn Erskine to support his motto, © Trial by Jury,” and 
to procure it to be enacted thata Special Jury shall not be picked, 
wrote out, or * nominated” by any officer appotated by the Crow pn or 
other person ; but that the Sheri shall summon not-eulyMomaon Juries 
for a sittings or assizes, but Special Juri¢s, and that a sufficient number 
of freeholdets’ names, Chosen alphabetically by the High Sherif for the 
year, shall be put intoa box in Court, and the first twelve drawn out 
who shallanower shall be the Jury, This is the practice in’ common 
Juries and of our ancestors, let us, therefore, restore the beauty of trial 
by Jury to its native stinpiicity. 

[ou Fiance, Where they have adopted this mode of trial, the Attorney- 
general has the privilege of objecting to one name in ten, and the de- 
tendant may, as @malter of course, stitke out twerly, and even may 
challenge the whele pauel if le satisties the Court of the validity of his 
objections. 

Why the State trials are held at Westminster EP will not pretend to say ; 
oulv Lhave to remaras thatthe before cited Act of Parliament is limited 
to Westminster Ilall, aud, therefore, that the Court of eriminal judica- 
ture atthe Old Batley ov a special Commission has not the power of ap- 
pointing a Special Jury. 
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© T tax not you, ye cleinents with unkindness,” 
SHAKSPLARE, 








Now rule the Dog Days—and the solar ray 
Swift darting down, dries nature up, and from 
The tepid pool exhales the reeking tune, 
Now lisdessness and apathy siroll out, 
Andsited achon legs upon his task, 

Yielding supine beveata the swelUring heat, 
And life exanimate through all its grades, 
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ll 3 Geo. If. ¢. 25, s. 15. 
©] ftmay be dvubted whether the Master of the Crown-oflice has the 


same power as the secondary to nominate the Juey,as the latter name ts 
only in the standing rule of Court and the Actof Parliament, or whether 
plaintiff and detendant mean prosecutor and prisoner, or whether the 
words cause or suit mean an indictment or information, 





** When wagdhe first Spectal Jury ina criminal sase ? 


Alike subjected to the fierce assay 

Of more than vital heat, steals slowly on 

To woo th’ impervious shade ; now rests the while 
In universal langour ev’ry care, 

Laid by the fervid Ruler of the sky. 


And man (proud lord) narrows his giddy sway, 
Tam’'d inte peace innoxtous; happier he 

Hlad harmlessness more oft possest him; then 
Unknown the wild war’s waste, the pillag’d earth, 
Or the vile tatter’d trophy, that declares 

Th’ uncounted murders done; War’s uo affair 
For man to drive a trade in; only just 

As it respects the right. Th’ Eternal once 
Commanded increase, and on the guilty brow 
Of the first murd’rer branded shame and death ! 
What vengeance then awaits the wretch, who thrift 
And selfish in his purpose, counsels strife 

And legai butch’ry, merciless, unjust. — 

Sure trebly curs'd who draws his filthy gain 
From murder’d millions ; like the empoison'd blast 
The gaunt Sirrocco, which o’er Syriac fields 

Or Libyan deserts, shaking the fell pest 

Riots and revels in the work of death.— 

Such and so fell his views whose God is self, 
Whose intrests in the deadly slaught’rous fray, 
Whose profit is destruction’s carnival.— 

What matters him? in the felonious fire 

The robber ’scapes detection, and the loss 

Of others is the lure that invites him ; 

Nor lightly stays he on his damned work 

Till ruin threats,and the exhausted means, 

The o’erstrain’d nerve of fight gives earnest dire 
Of the required rest ; to reckoning then, 

Then to the sober’d room to count the gains, 
But not till revelry hath had his day, 

And planted gaudy pageants on the brows 
(Honours miscall’d) of those whose business ‘tis 
To play th’ exhibitors, and dance around 

As puppets do on wires, prime mover he 

And traudful agent to their.selfishness. 


So meantime rules the heat, and gathers all 

Within its vortex, whether sanient breeze 

Or renovating moisture ; stopping thus 

The vegetative veins, and killing life 

I’ the blaze and soul of being 3 bat behold 

Where potent burns steals upon its reign 

With light nings arm‘d, and the pure forceful blast— 
Hail, rain, and thunder, who attend his beck 

To rout the verminating blight, the germ 

And spring of dearth portended, or di-ease. 


England, thy glory wanes—thou long hast seen 
‘the sun of pow’rin his meridian strength, 
That brought to life the rank impurity, 
Corruptive sordidness, and wrougs more fouk 
Than erst to Rome demorsalized, did cloud 
The fading ray of glory ; then awake 

Shake of the torpid truancy, arise! 

Ol! let not virtue sleep, Patriotism, 

Or public usefulness ; let Justice call 

With her soul-scratinizing voice, that rives 
The villain’s heart, and bares his darkest deeds 
Before the glare-eyed day ; then vice shall tura 
Into hissordid stye ; the perjar'd wretch, 

The Aired author of a nations wrongs, 

The, slave, the tyrant, 2nd the go-between, 
Shrink into night from ’fore th’ effulgent beam 
Ofall-disclosing brightness. YWetagain 
Sweet Freedom, shine upon my native isle, 


W. IT. 





———— 
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